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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. XXXVII. 


Mr. SAuNTER, 


I beg leave, through the medium of your ex- 
eellent paper, to offer to the perusal of my fair 
countrywomen, the following letter from Madame 
de Maintenon, addressed to the duchess of Bur- 
gogne. There are some parts of the original 
emitted, in this translation, which I did not think 
could at all apply to the conduct or condition of 
American women. The prefixed encomium of 
the Abbé Levizac, I trust is a sufficient sanction 
for my obtruding it on your attention. 


Yours, respectfully, 
Oo. 


The following letter, from Madame de Mainte- 
non, cannot be too frequently perused, or too much 
admired. Every young woman, destined for the 
great world, should attentively read it, and it ought 
to be engraven, in letters of gold, in every seminary 
of female education. 

LEvIzAc. 


You must not, my young friend, hope for per- 
fect happiness; on our globe, it is not to be found, 
and if it existed at all, in a court, be assured it 
eould never dwell. This life is replete with cares, 
but those attendant on grandeur, are more insup- 
portable than any, connected with other conditions; 
for in a private station, we make our own troubles; 
in a court we must contend with the vexations 
of other people. When I persuade you to believe 
that our sex is most particularly exposed to suf- 
fering, because we are always ina state of depend- 
ence, do not imagine that I weuld wish to make 
you displeased at, or ashamed of, what was wisely 
ordained by a just Providence. When a woman 
marries, if from proper motives, she will always 
regard her husband as her best friend, her wisest 
counsellor, and her only confidant. It has now 
become your duty to listen to his advice always; 
and when required, freely to give him yours. Your 
husband and yourself should have but one mind, 
one heart, and one soul; that is, your sentiments, 
your feelings, should be always in unison. Hu- 
man bliss, however, cannot be perfect, and I believe 
those to be the most happy marriages where each 
suffers in turn with mildness and patience. There 
is naturally, in every connection, some little con- 
tradiction, arising from constitutional humour, from 
difference of education and opinion. Under such 
an evil be tranquil and submissive, fer by submis- 
sion, impossible as it may seem, we can only reign. 
Make obedience your stedfast principle, require 
none from your husband, in whom you must not 
expect to find as much disinterested friendship as 
in one of your own sex. It is peculiar to our bo- 
soms, and men are less susceptible of it than wo- 
men. You will be unhappy if you are too nice in 
this particular. 





| wit. Much wit humiliates 


Offer up your prayers to heaven that you may 
never be jealous. If unfortunately you have real 
cause, do not, as you value your own peace, for a 
moment, think you can recal your husband’s affec- 
tion, either by the sourness of complaint, or the 
bitterness of reproach; your only resource is pati- 
ence and religion. Impatience aggravates the worst 
misfortunes, and believe me, if you once descend to 
reproaches, you will alienate your husband’s ten- 
derness. On the other hand, if you suffer im silence 
you will take the only effectual means of awaken- 
ing it. 

In sacrificing your own will, do not hope to in- 
fluence that of your husband, for men are by nature 
more obstinate, and in their education, less accus- 
tomed to restraint than women. They are natu- 
rally tyrannical, attached to pleasure and liberty, 
and no reasonable woman will expect them to re- 
nounce this inclination. We must not examine if 


_ their rights are all just, it is sufficient that custom 


has so long established them. They are the mas- 
ters, there is nothing left for us but to obey, and 
to suffer (if so ordained) with a good grace. 


Never confide any thing to a friend which can 
injure you, if repeated: speak, write, act, as if you 
had ten thousand witnesses: reflect that sooner or 
later all willbe known: and before you venture to 
have a secret correspondent, recollect that the most 
confidential persons are not always to be trusted, 
and that there is no situation in life where you will 
meet with more indiscretion of this kind than ata 
court, where all is dissimulation and intrigue. 


If you are blest with children, love them with 
tenderness, be with them often: this is the noblest 
occupation ofa princessora peasant. Be diligent 
in cultivating their minds, and reflect that on their 
education their future virtue and happiness depend. 
Support, with becoming dignity, the greatness of 
your condition. Worldly honours should not make 
you haughty, or they will not make yuu beloved. 
In your behaviour, we must neither see vanity nor 
immodesty. In your conversation, no calumny, 
exaggeration, offensive raillery, nor any thing which 
is inconsistent with perfect charity. Select, as 
your friends, those persons who are mild and for- 
getful of injury, but fear and despise those who 
would wish to excite you against others, under an 
appearance of zeal for yeu, by which they conceal 
their own resentment or serve their own interest. 
Avoid all interested, vain, ambitious, vindictive peo- 
ple, their society will always injure you. Never 
do intentional wrong, and you will never dread 
discovery. Always give good advice, when you 
presume to give any. Vindicate the absent, and ac- 
cuse no one. 

Sanctify all your virtues, in allowing their mo- 
tive to be a desire of pleasing God. In protecting 
and assisting any one that you know, think if it be 
not possible that in so doing you may injure some 
one of greater merit whom you donot know. Do 
not attach your mind to giddy pleasures ; you should 
learn to abstain, most particularly in your present 
condition, which should be that of restraint and 
self-denial. 


Be on your guard with age vem to your relish for 





se who have but lit- | 


tle: it will surely make you many enemies, and 
perhaps make men of sense undervalue your un- 
derstanding. 
MAINTEXON 
}_——____| 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PART THE FOURTH. 


FUTURE DESTINY OF NORTH-AMERIGA,. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The republic of North-America, will probably never 
extend from the Atlantic Ocean to the South-Sea. 


It is not even ascertained as yet, whether the 
eastern maritime states, and those to the westward, 
such as Kentucky, Tenesee, &c. will not separate 5 
nor is it yet sure that the northern and southers 
states which are divided by the Potomack, will al- 
ways remain united in one political body ; and cere 
tain writers have already wrested from the crown 
of Spain, all the lands westward of the Missisipi, 
and given them to the Republic. 

That these territories properly belong to the 
Indians, might easily be proved, and it appears, 
clear from some accounts, that certain Indian na- 
tions exist there, who may perhaps be found capable 
of defending their country—It is maintained that 
there are in the internal parts, nations which are 
in the practice of agriculture, and live in a tolera- 
ble civilized condition. 

A settlement made by violent means, upon land 
belonging to a poeple, who live upon hunting or 
the breeding of cattle, may in some measure be 
excused. The new-comers might allege for their 
justification, the following argument: “ The earth 
“ exists for the purpose of cultivation. Man can 
“ consider as his property only the spot, which he has 
“ cultivated. By this he introduces into it a part 
«“ of his own existence ; he imparts to the eartha 
* portion of his own strength. What have you 
“ done; you, who live by hunting, or upon your 
«“ flocks’ Did you create the wild beast, upon 
“© which you singly and exclusively subsist ? By no 
«“ means—Did you, by your labour bring forth the 
«“ grass, which feeds your flocks? not at all. You 
“© have too much land ; and it is land upon which 
«© you have acquired no just claim by your labour. 
« All the world must live—And so therefore must 
«“ we. But if we have no land to till, we. must 
“ perish—Here is land upon which no man has 
“ yet laboured; we shall consequently take it, for 
“ farming.....lollow our example, and we shall 
«¢ Jeave you in peace, in your narrower bounds, so 
“ that we may all live in a quiet neighbourhood, 
“ together”.....1 know not what the shepherd and 
the hunter could answer to this. 

But even if the indians should prove incapable of 
maintaining the possession of their land, and Spain 
should lose the extensive territories westward of 
the Missisippi, they would nevertheless not become 
parts of the United States..... The European powers 
will settle and determine concerning them, among 
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themselves, and the American Republic will be 
allowed no voice in the case, for she has no milita- 
ry force to give her weight, and the well known un- 
military spirit of her citizens would render less for- 
midable any force that she could raise. The Euro- 
peans.will therefore most probably decide who shall 
possess that country, and they will not give it to the 
Americans. 

In this case, all depends upon the peace, which 
will put an end tothe present war. Asthe Ameri- 
cans, by their treaty, and by their unfriendly conduct 
tewards the French, have lost their favour, it may 
very well happen that France should sacrifice 
America to England, provided England in return 
should grant advantages to France; for instance, 
France might have Canada restored to her, to which 
Louisiana might be added, for an indemnity to 
Spain.—In such a case the Americans would be 
reduced to a strait from which their own powers 
could never extricate them.—LEngland would not 
indeed surrender to France all the territories west- 
ward of the Allegany mountain; but France must 
have a part of it to connect Canada with Louisiana. 
‘The rivers Illinois and Thuahihi and Fox river might 
be the boundaries. 

Perhaps however England might cede likewise 
the Western Territory to France, for the two Flori- 
das. She would then govern America upon the 
same footing she does Ireland! which she might 
do without difficulty—The worst of the speculators 
would then be made lords, which they ardently 
desire, and the greatest part of the people are de- 
pendent upon the speculators and merchants—civil 
liberty must only be left in its present condition, 
and all would remain quiet. 

These extensive territories in the internal part 
of North America, would be very useful to France 
in providing for the large armies from which she 
will probably be glad to be relieved at the peace. 
She might establish military colonies there. 

I do not assert that things will so happen, for 
that depends upon too many circumstances which 
cannot be foreseen, and in particular upon the 
events which may happen in England. I only 
meant to shew that the Americans by their own 
fault have brought themselves into a critical situa- 
tion. Here I see my antagonists in high glee ; 
believing they have detected me in a contradiction, 
because in the first volume I have applauded the 
diplomatic conduct of Washington—But if they 
will indulge me with an hearing their joy will be 
of short duration. I applauded Washington’s con- 
duct with respect to the British Treaty, because it 
was adapted to the circumstances, because in the 
defenceless condition of the American Republic, 
there was no other expedient than to yield, and be- 
cause it was absolutely necessary to choose between 
the enmity of England, and that of France; for 
Lngland, owing to her superiority at sea, and the 
facility which she has of carrying on war at a dis- 
tance, was by far the most formidable ; it was there- 
fore indispensable to endeavour rather to pacify 
her; and she was pacified by the smallest possible 
sacrifices. 

Should America be brought again under the 
English sceptre, her Independence will have been 
merely a transitory dream, and the American Re- 
public only an ephemeral appearance, like that of 
England, in the last century—Republics cannot at 
this day at aJl succeed ;* and the fault of this lies 





* A French republic has never yet existed. The French 
have alrearly often decreed that the revolution was now 
ended, and nothing was left but peaceably to enjoy the fruits 
of liber:y, &c. and immediately after these decrees, the con- 
fusion begins again— Their behaviour as Kepublicans  tru- 
ly wondcrful— heir catonising shop-keepers, candle syuf- 
fers and t.ylors are especially diverting. Not that I de- 
spise these useful classes of society, but L only would wish 
them not to attempt playing the Cato or the Brutus—Anti- 
quity produced one Cato, and one rutus. But among the 
great soap-boilers, taylors and shop-keepers at this day, 
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in the moral depravity of the present generation. 
If mankind would be better, and more rational, their 
political constitutions might become more repub- 
lican, and with a progressive increase of goodness, 
there would finally be no need of any government 
at all. 

The territory westward of the Missisippi, will it 
is said, be peopled by emigrations from the United 
States, and these new colonies will connect them- 
selves in union with the elder States. But this de- 
pends altogether upon what the European powers 
shall determine concerning thatterritory. If France 
should have it, she will people it with Frenchmen. 
If it should be retained by Spain, it may perhaps 
be peopled by the Anglo-Americans.—Perhaps 
Spain will not in that quarter be in a condition to 
prevent them; but I believe these new colonies 
would rather form an independent state, than con- 
nect themselves with the United States—But the 
Anglo-Americans, will never extend themselves to 
the South Sea, because the most western parts of 
America are already peopled by the Spaniards, as 
for instance, in New Mexico. 


CHAPTER V. 
The emigration from Europe to America, will proba- 
oly not be so great in future, as it has been hitherto. 
This emigration will perhaps not be so much 
diminished by the disadvantageous accounts which 
may be published of America, to contradict the 
excessive panegyric of certain writers, and repre- 
sent things more conformable to truth ; for most of 
the emigrants never have a chance to see a book, 
and nobody has dissuaded the oppressed poor in 
Europe from emigrating to America. But the 
causes of this emigration may perhaps diminish, 
in consequence of the French Revolution—For it 
is to be supposed that the French Revolution, what- 
ever tutn it may take in other respects will have 
two conseqences ; namely the destruction of the 
popedom, and the abolition of feodality. These 
effects must soon or late discover themselves, even 
though they should not immediately take place. 
The b “country, is an innate passion of man, 
and thr try people especially are chained by 
astrong. ction to their huts; nothing but op- 
pression and the impossibility, of preserving a 
wretched subsistence, compei them to emigrate. 
Let the burdens of the lower class of country 
people be then alleviated, and the emigrations will 
diminish. I believe the French Revolution wil! pro- 
duce such an alleviation. There are in my opinion 
man, circumstances which make this probable. 
But should emigration continue to prevail, there 
are. nearer and happier countries, which present 
themselves to the Luropean emigrant, and to the 
lap of which he can fly, from poverty and oppres- 
sion, than America, which will gradually go out of 
fashion. The attention which is now paid to Africa, 
is the commencement of an entire new order of 
things, and prepares the world for a complete com- 
mercial revolution; the colonies which England and 
Denmark are settling on the fertile shores of that 
beautiful quarter of the world, from principles of 
pure humanity, to put an end to the slave-trade are 
undertakings which reconcile the philosophical ob- 
server, with our age again. ‘The interior of Africa, 
where according to authentic accounts, there ex- 
ists a great cultivated nation, wise enough to sepa- 
rate itself from all others, will very soon be dis- 
covered by these colonies. 
It is astonishing that this most fertile of all the 
quarters of the earth, has been hitherto neglected. 





I mistake not a pickpocket—I am not of opinion that the 
history of our times, furnishes like the annais of Tacitus, 
melancholy pictures. Ih is disgusting, and ridiculous—To 
butcher men, to eat human flesh, asd to drink blood, is dis. 
gusting. ‘To pilfer, ana to steal from the public treasury, 
' se. is contemptible; and to piay the Cato and the Brutus, 
is ridiculous. Such is my conftesion ef faith-—iven the pre- 
sent instances of suicide are an allected, and ridiculous imi- 





tucy shoot up by hundreda——-Lhe Pyrisian Socrates, was if 
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It is incomparably nearer, and would yield all the 
tropical productions in infinitely greater abundance 
than America, and yet the Luropeans have trans- 
ported men from Africa to America, to cultivate 
the latter. The idea has at last occurred, which 
should have been adopted from the first, of culti- 
vating Africa itself. The sirmplest measures are 
commonly the last devised. 

By this colonization, however so late commenc- 
ed, this advantage has been gained, that the Afri- 
can colonies are founded upon more correct prin 
ciples than those in America. To this the enlight- 
ened character of the age has contributed. No 
vile malefactors are sent there; none but persons 
of good fame are allowed to go. Connections by 
marriage with the natives are thought of; the pre- 
servation and civilization of these natives, and not 
their extirpation, are contemplated; and care will 
be taken that agriculture shall not be made subordi- 
nate to the trading interest. For the plan of a new 
form of government, which enriches with new 
discoveries the domain of politics, and is the most 
perfect of all the political systems hitherto known, 
we are indebted to the zeal and genius of a philan- 
thropic Swede, by the name of Nordanshidld. 

The Europeans therefore will in future emigrate 
in multitudes to these new colonies on the western 
coast of Africa, and America will be left to its own 
population. Every thing invites to give the pre- 
ference to Africa; unexampled fertility; the tro- 
pical productions, a climate which after the wood 
shall be cleared away, may be called healthy, and 
is at no time unhealthier than Carolina, Georgia, 
Surinam, &c. If the cape of Good Hope should 
remain in the hands of the English, many Euro- 
peans will be attracted thither. 

=== 
POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THOMAS PAINE’S EPISTLES, TO THE PEOPLE OF 
THE UNITED STATESe 
A hoary drunkard, with each vice imbued, 


Malignant, without wit, and without passion, lewd, 
Country Gaz. U. S. Nov. 30th, 1802, 


THE EXAMINER, No. IV. 

Should any body tell me, that writing about Thos 
mas Paine, and exposing his intimacy with Thomas 
Jefierson, will be of no avail, since the public mind 
is already made up, on that subject; and, what is a 
still greater discouragement against scribbling, that 


although a large portion of the community, may have 
formedacorrect opinion of tiisintimacy, thatopinion 
has not yet been fuily expressed; and as to my writ- 
ings, 1 am notso vain, that the neglect of them by the 
public, should occasion much chagrin. I am not 
yet able to boast, that * I tave an established fame 
in the literary world,” nor do I think much of the 
“ profits | could make as an author.” ‘These are 
speculations worthy of author Paine and his dash- 
fulness. 

In the preceding papers of the Examiner, one 
reason has been assigned, why the intimacy, be- 
tween Paine and Jefferson, ought not to exist. If 
the fact of his having been ignominiously discharg- 
ed from a cénfidential office, by the American con- 
gress of 1779, for a flagitious breach of oath, and 
a treacherous disclosure of secrets, the knowledge 
of which was obtained in consequence of bis office, 
be not alone sufiiciznt to brand any future connec- 
tion with Fhomas Paine, with infamy, let his sub- 
sequent life and writings be adduced to corroborate 
the appellation. 

Whatever opinion “ the world” may have for- 
merly entertained of the “stature” of Paine’s mind, 
it would be difficult, by any scale of admeasure- 
ment, to ascertain its present size. To “see what 
is net to be seen,’’ may be among the number of 
those “ hving centradictions, to: the mortified fede- 
| ralists,” of which Paine boasts in his fourth epistles 





pA mab, wa his owm cause, isne witness; otherwise 





nobody will read what 1 may write; I answer, that, | 
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Paine might be permitted to testify as to his own 
character; but whether any body would believe 
him, is quite another question. 


It was a spark from the altar of 1779, that burnt 
Paine’s fingers, and another spark from the altar of 
1802, will, in all probability, either consume his 
body by a slow-fire, or light him to bed with the 
blaze. But Paine’s flint is worn out, and his steel 
js turned to érass. 


The blasphemer of God, the libeller of Jesus 
Christ, and thé habitual reviler of the rites, cere- 
monies, and doctrines of the Christian Religion, is 
thought to be a fit companion for Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the president of the United States.—W hy :— 
Do these men keep company with each other in 
opinion, as well as in person? The presumption 
is natural. Christian! of whatever sect, thou 
mayest be, * think on these things.” H Paine be 
‘© a living contradiction” of any thing, it surely 
must be of his being a good christian. Yet, how 
soberly he talks of “ the coutinued protection of provi- 
dence,” which * through a thousand dangers has 
left him almost alone, of those who began the 
French revolution,” to tell the tale of woe; when 
the fact is notorious, that his own personal and men- 
tal insignificance, was the only providence that pre- 
sided over his destiny. His life was spared it is 
true, “but whether in mercy or in wrath,” “ time 
will shape.” 


It would be inexcusable to quote Paine’s writings 
so often, if any other mode of expression, wouid 
answer equally well to refute him. * Out of thine 
own mouth, will l condemn thee.” That he shouic 
write jargon and nonsense, when a superintending 
providence is the subject, is no wonder; the miracle 
would appear, if a professed infidel, should seem to 
know any thing of the attributes and perfections ot 
a Deity. Take as a specimen, the following pas- 
sage, in his third epistle. ‘ But there is one dish, 
and that the choicest of all, they, (the federalists) 
have not yet presented on tle tadle, and, it is time 
they should. They have not yet accused providence 
of infidelity, yet according to their outrageous piety, 
SHE must be as bad as Thomas Paine. Suet has 
protected him in all his dangers, patronized him in 
all his undertakings, encouraged him in all his 
ways, and rewarded him at last, by bringing him 
in safety and in health, tothe promised land. This 
is more than SHE did by the Jews, the chosen peo- 
ple, that they te// us she brought out of the land of 
Egypt, and out of the house of bondage.” 


This stuff is so perfectly of French revolution 
manufactures, that it can be made to suit nobody, 
but a French philosopher. These culinary meta- 
phors are exactly in the style of Paine’s thoughts— 
He is a low bred fellow, and had he been confined 
to the menial employment of a kitchen scullion, all 
his life, he might have served God better, and 
proved less a curse to his fellow men.—But who is 
this Sut being of whom he speaks? Verily, one of 
the “gods of the heathen, who are a vanity and 
a lie; Sue is the goddess of Reason, one of 
Fortune’s younger daughters; the same that pre- 
sides in the Parisian temples, which are or were 
dedicated to her, and once resorted to, “ more or 
less’? on Décadi, by Paine and such as worship her. 
She left her votaries in the lurch, all of a sudden, 
upon the appearance of a competitor, and no ves- 
tige now remains of her, save a vacant niche in 
the pantheon, with this inscription, underneath, “ I 
am reserved for the goddess of Reason.” She was 


worshipped by her true and faithful prophet, Tho- 


mas Paine, known among his fellows as the author 


- and compiler of the bible of our sect, denominated, 


the Age of Reason; asareward for which, She has 
protected him in ail his dangers, patronized him 
in all his undertakings, encouraged him in all his 
ways, and to crown all, Sue has, at last, restored 
him to the delightful converse, and bosom friend- 
ship. of her great high priest and faithful follower, 
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Thomas Jefferson, president of the promised land. 
We cannot conclude this paper, without a quotation 
from that scourge of hypocrites and impostors— 


CuuRCHILL. 


Who will, for him, may cant and whine, 
And let weak conscience with her line 
Chalk out their ways: such starving rules 
Are only fit for coward fools; 

Fellows, who credit what priests te!l, 

And tremble at the thoughts of hell; 

His spirit dares contend with grace, 

And meets damuation, face to face. 


THE EXAMINER. 


ESSAY IV. 


EQUALITY. 


Tt would not have been easy to have imagined 
what sense the French intended by the word Equa- 
lity, if their subsequent conduct had not gradually 
unfolded their intention of equalizing the ruin of all 
those who had property to bring them upon the 
level of all those who had none. 

When this word stood at first qualified with one 
that limited the application of it, egal en droits, 
equal in rights, it seemed to mean no more than 
could be fairly justified; it implied only an equal 
protection toevery subject in all the rights he pos- 
sessed under the law. In this sense it is not only 
true, but contains perhaps the best and only defini- 
tion of afree government. Ifthe smallest proper- 
ty ai individual can hold—if the slightest privilege 
he is legally entitled to, is not in the same degree of 
security to him with the highest privileges and the 
most noble possessions of the proudest, there is no 
ionger that quality that constitutes the essence of 
justice. The ewe-lamb is as dear tothe man who 
has no more, as the numerous herds and flocks 
can be to the rich proprietor; it is Ais all; and it is 
precisely for the purpose of securing this Equality 
between the rich and the poor, between the great 
and the little, between the strong and the weak, 
that societies are formed, that, in this sense, all 
men may be equal. 

But this is not the sense to which the French 
have thonght fit to confine their pretended Equality. 
All order and gradation in the community is dis. 
claimed by them, and they have the merit, at least, 
of being the first legislators from the beginning of 
the world, whoever conceived so extravagant an 
idea, as, that man could exist in a great empire 
without those shades of rank and dependence upon 
each other which, to use one of their favourite ex- 
pressions, have hitherto been thought to constitute 
the organization of civil society. 

The whole plan of nature is in direct contradic- 
tion to such an idea: and it would be as reasona- 
ble, and, perhaps, little more cruel, to reduce men 
to the same stature, by stretching or shortening 
them in height, to a given standard, as to deprive 
them at this time of all the advantages that give 
one man pre-eminence over another. 

I will suppose that the violence of this strange 
system shall annihilate property, as well as rank, 
in the hands of all those who were entitled to them; 
the power of violence will extend no farther; EKqua- 
lity will not then be established among mankind; 
their different talents, their good and bad qualities, 
will give to some the superiority over others; power, 
and the abuse of power, will grow out of influence 
and authority; nay, the very pre-eminence of wealth 
that they are now labouring to destroy, must be 
continually springing up as long as thrift and in- 
dustry tend to procure riches, and riches to pro- 
duce the means of rendering others dependent upon 
us, which is a consequence that no power of human 
legislation can prevent. ‘Thus, when allthis scenc 
of blood and rapine shall be closed, which is to 
procure the ideal blessing of Equality; when th« 
name of every family in France that had intitled 





itself to veneration, by the services of a long line 
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of ancestors, shall have been exterminated to the 
most distant branches of them; and their fair pos- 
sessions wasted and dissipated, what will it lead to, 
but to the future aristocracy of mean upstarts; and 
the sons of a Jourdan or a Santerre shall stand in 
the places of a Montmorency, a Sully, or a Crillon. 

But were it possible that men could be brought 
to the same Equality in rank, in riches, in conside- 
ration, in power, and in talent—with the feelings 
that animate the human breast, what would be the 
consequence of this perfect independence, but bru 
tality and insolence, and every unsocial repulsive 
quality, that it has been the study of civil life, 
through a course of ages, to soften by all the name-~ 
less dependencies that bind us to each other with 
hopes and fears, and the means of conferring and 
receiving obligations: in a word, that distinguish 
man from the brutes, that know no such connections 
nor endearments. In such a state, no objects of 
emulation could bring forward the genius or facul- 
ties of the mind; fair science would be without 
object, and the arts would lie in eterna) oblivion; 
the narrow circle of selfish enjoyment would limit 
every desire, and every sentiment would be con» 
fined to the unsocial individual. 

In the sad history of that devoted country, we 
may trace, from the beginning, a plan to reduce 
mankind, if possible, to the state of savages. 
What share fanaticism, and what share interested 
ambition, have had in the undertaking, it is not easy 
to determine—it is evident that both motives have 
been exerted with too much stccess. The des 
struction of monarchy, and of Religion seem to 
have been only the preparatives to the invasion of 
all other property: and, in truth, when the laws of 
property are daringly violated in one instance, there 
is no security forit in any other. We used tosay, 
if the meanest subject was oppressed, the proudest 
might tremble; judge whether the poor ian can 
now expect protection, where the first properties 
in the kingdom have been confiscated? 


Before the meeting of the Etats Generaux, the 
cry was already raised against the privileges of the 
nobility. In vain had they made a voluntary sacri- 
fice of their pecuniary exemptions, which, to say 
the truth, was a trifling loss or gain on either side. 
Their chateaus had been burnt, and their lives de- 
stroyed in the defence of them, in more instances 
than one. Inthe states of Burgundy their Order 
had been besieged by the populace, and all succour 
refused to them by the minister. By degrees the 
plan epened itself more plainly to complete their 
ruin, when it was seen how much the influence of 
government was exerted, first, to procure a return 
at the election of the Etats Generaux, in favour of 
such as had no property, and then having, contrary 
to ancient usage, doubled the number of the com- 
mons, by the pains taken, and the authority exer- 
cised, to force the order of the nobility, as well as 
the clergy (who were chiefiy composed also of those 
of inferior property) to be lostin the general union 
of the estates voting in common. Little was the 
immediate consequence of this union to be won- 
dered at, in an assembly so constituted, as to have 
a decided majority of those whe had no property 
for the express purpose, that the interests of those 
who had property should be at their mercy. The 
confiscation of the estates of the clergy, that of all 
the feudal rights, quit-rents, and services attached 
to landed estates, followed—thé abrogation of titles 
of honour, and distinction of ranks, completed 
the levelling system; and monarchy, deprived of 
its support, fell asa thing of course, till the repub- 
lic has been finally established in all the scenes of 
horror we have seen. 

What a situation have these unfortunate nobles 
been reduced to! Deprived of their honours, aad’ 
abridged in their fortunes by laws which had their 
virtual assent in that assembly, where their suffra- 
ges were. implied in a preponderating majority of 





their enemies. Thus spoiled and degraded, they 
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were delivered over without protection, they and 
their families, to the insults of hired banditti all 
over the provinces, their papers, and the records 
by which they held their property, universally de- 
stroyed, their houses pillaged and given to the 
flames, their wives and children exposed to the 
barbarous fury of a rabble—and when these unpro- 


tected families, persecuted with the connivance of 


the legislature, and but too evidently by the subor- 
dination of the leaders in that assembly, sought 
security to their persons by flight into other coun- 
tries, a right which is one of those peculiarly spe- 
cified among the rights of men, that very flight be- 
comesacrime. ‘They were summoned to return, 
under pain of confiscation of all they had; though 
no security was holden out to them that the perse- 
cution should cease upon their return. What 
could be intended by allthis, but to drive them to 
despair, that they might furnish new pretexts for 
their entire ruin, which the late unfortunate events 
have furnished? 

Thus is the system of Equality fatally accom- 
plished, and its melancholy victims are sent to wan- 
der over the earth—a proof that the tyranny of the 
many is by far a more execrable injustice than the 
most odious despot ever yet exerted. 

—_— 
MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Is it possible for any circumstances of human misery 
to justify the commission of suicide? A question 
discussed, in the forensic manner, before a lite- 
rary society in England. 

The subject now before us is of the most serious 
import to every individual, who bears the name of 
man. Though rejoicing this moment in the bosom 
of prosperity and plenty, the next may behold us 
sinking fast into the lowest abyss of wretchedness 
and woe. The power of the highest is unable to 
resist the shock of adversity, nor can the weakness 
of the lowest by any means form a shelter against 
itsforce. Surely, then, it becomes highly interest- 
ing to every soldier in the battle of human life, to 
know whether he may, at any peculiarly pressing 
conjuncture, withdraw from the ranks, and bid 
acicu to the scenes of misery and desolation, with- 
out incurring the imputation of cowardice or ofcrime. 

The question, however, is of a very delicate na- 
ture. ‘There are many,too many, whose affections 
are deeply interested in it. 

There are too many, whocan recollect some va- 
lued acquaintance, some respected friend, some be- 
loved relation, some kindred spirit, whose fate is 
involved in the decision. Can it then be expected, 
that we should enter upon the investigation, unpre- 
judiced by passion, and prepared to discriminate 
with coolness and precision? Can it be expected, 
that we should look with indifference upon those 
circumstances, the recollection of which has so 
often stung our souls with unutterable anguish ?* 
Ye,who have been wounded in the tenderest part, to 
youlappeal. Are notthe best feelings of our na- 
ture combined to influence the discussion? Do 
we not feel an almost unconquerable reluctanee to 
acquiesce in a sentence, which may aflect our most 
endeared connexions, even while reason assures us 
that it must be just. How consoling is the idea, 
could we be but rationally persuaded of its truth, 
that the mercy of the Almighty will be extended 
even to that crime, which excludes the possibility 
of repentance, when it proceeds not from the dread- 
ful despair of a vicious mind, looking back on the 
horrors of a mis-spent life, and flying to this last 
dire refuge from itself, but from the accumulating 
pressure of misfortune, against which, even the for- 
titucle of virtueis unable to contend? How horrible 
js the consideration, that the object of our tenderest 


_--- 








* How must the gentle and sympathetic mind revolt at the 
islea of tearing uway the last faint hope, whereon, however 
delusive and itl-founded, the weary bosom has bee accus- 
tomed to repose ? 
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regard, the friend, with whom we have been ac- 
customed to converse, the man of sense and of 
virtue, whose life has been one continued, one uni- 
form endeavour to fulfil his duty, as a valuable 
member of the community, should, by one unad- 
vised act, one rash deed, cancel the labours of a 
whole life, and forfeit forever the favour of that 
Being, in whose hands are the issues of life and 
death, and who will assuredly judge with the most 
steady and undeviating justice. 

Deeply impressed with these solemn consideéra- 
tions, I approach the subject with a sacred awe! 
Would that my abilities were equal to the task 
of sketching the great outlines of the question 
before us, with delicacy and precision....with sufh- 
cient tenderness to avoid wounding the feelings ol 
sensibility, en the one hand, and suflicient strength 


_to shew a marked and decided disapprobation on 


the other. 

The view, hitherto exhibited, only relates to 
those amiable propensities, which lead us to claim 
acquaintance with misery, to step forward, as the 
advocates of misfortune, and to fee! for the distresses 
of our fellow-creatures, without suffering the recol- 
lection oftheir vices to damp the sympathetic glow. 
To these generous emotions no bounds can be set; 
sympathy and compassion ought always to be che- 
rished, and it is incumbent upon us, while we are 
endeavouring to establish just maxims and sound 
principles, to be ever ready, from a conviction of 
the weakness of human nature, to prefer condolence 
to censure, mercy to justice. With these senti- 
ments, we may pity, though we cannot approve. 
But as there are many, who undertake to reason 
coolly in favour of suicide, to the arguments of these 
the following discourse will be principally directed. 
Before we enter fully into the subject, however, it 
may not be amiss to premise, that where the scale 
of evidence hangs doubtful, much is to be allowed 
for the peculiar situation in which we are placed. 
Our island is remarkable for furnishing nunaberless 
instances of suicide, and this circumstance alone, 
considering the detriment which society suffers 
therefrom, would be sufficient, even if there was 
not otherwise a preponderancy of arguments, to in- 
duce us to take the negative side of the question. 
But if we silence, for a moment, the partial voice 
of affection, and listen alone to the unprejudiced 
dictates of reason, surely we cannot hesitate to cen- 
clude that it is entirely impossible for any circum- 
stances of human misery to justify the commission 
of suicide. 

It is frequently taken for granted, that the prin- 
ciple of self preservation is so deeply implanted in 
the human mind, that no man can lift bis hand 
against his own life, except his reasoning faculties 
be suspended or deranged. This indeed is dismiss- 
ing the argument in a compendious manner. 
Upon this supposition no guilt can possibly attach 
to the seli-murderer. For how is it consistent 
with the justice of a beneficent Creator, first to de- 
prive his creatures of reason, and afterwards to pu- 
nish them for an action, committed in consequence 
ofits loss? But this hypothesis is untenable, and 
may easily be refuted, by observing the numerous 
instances of men, whothis momentreason with the 
greatest precision and accuracy, and the next fall 
by their own hands....nay, who have brooded for 
weeks, months, and even years over the melancholy 
resolution, and have, during the whole of that time, 
been found capable of the soundest argumentation, 
except npon that particular point; and it is gene- 
rally admitted as a fundamental and incontroverti- 
ble truth, that an error of the judgment, or the 
perversion of reason, in one instance only, is by no 
means sufficient to substantiate the charge of Lu- 
nacy or Madness. We 

But it is not on these principles, that we are 
called upon to decide. | Experience, evidently. 
proves, that-a person, in the full possession of his 
mental powers, may, by the pressure of misfortune, 





become a self-murderer; and the question is, can 
any circumstances of human misery justify the 
deed? 

When we behold a libertine ardently pursuing 
the shadow of pleasure, while he mistakes the sub- 
stance, neglecting the pure, uncontaminated source 
of real enjoyment, and greedily quaffing the turbid 
and polluted torrent of licentious indulgence... 
when we behold him wallowing in luxury and wan- 
ton riot, and hazarding, for the gratification of a 
moment, the peace and prosperity of his whole fu- 
ture life, and the comfort and happiness of all his 
dearest connections, we cannot but feel a solicitous 
anxiety for the event. If this anxiety induces us to 
take a nearer view of such acharacter, whatis the 
distressing picture, which frequently arrests our at- 
tention! We behold him, in every instance, yield- 
ing to the impetuous impulses of his passions, till, 
by long custom, they confirm themselves into ha- 
bits, and lord it over his soul with uncontroulable 
sway. The effects of this subjugation of his reason, 
are soon dreadfully apparent. If his inhuman re- 
venge prompts him to seek the life of his neighbour, 
he stopsat no ecrormity to satisify his thirst of blood. 
If his insatiable avarice hurries him to the gaming- 
table, he stakes on the fate of one desperate throw, 
the ruin of himself and his competitor. 

Ifhis inordinate lust kindle, in his soul, an illicit 
desire for the daughter or the wife of his friend, he 
stoops to any meanness, rather than relinquish his 
nefarious purpose. Should his conduct be resented, 
he makes no scruple of stepping into the field of 
false honour, to meet, or perhaps to murder the 
father, the brother, or the husband, of that woman, 
whom he has seduced from the paths of virtue, and 
robbed of her innecence, under the most solemn 
protestations of unalterable affection. In short, 
after a life passed in all the wild delirium of pas- 
sion, stained with every vice, and scarce exhibiting 
one solitary virtue, to cast a transient gleam over 
the dark and dreary wilderness of his crimes, ruined 
in his health and fortune, disgusted with the world, 
and convinced that all its enjoyments can never re- 
store that peace of mind, which his multiplied enor. 
mities seem to have banished forever, and distracted 
with the heart-rending thoughts, which continually 
crowd upon his soul, and rob him of all repose, he 
madly puts a period to his wretched existence, by 
the pistol, or the poisoned bowl. Here indeed there 
is ne room for doubt. 

‘Lhe horror and detestation, which we feel at this 
vicious course of life, and the dreadful catastrophe, 
which terminates it, are equal and unlimited. There 
are, however, many suicides, who can neither fairly 
be aecused of insanity nor licentiousness of moral 
character. The sons and daughters of affliction 
are but too ready to fly to this desperate remedy, as 
a final antidote for the evils of life, and the only 
certain cure of all their calamities. Reduced by an 
unforeseen and accumulating series of misfortunes, 
to misery and want, or racked by a thousand imagi- 
nary ills, crowding on their distempered mindsy 
they abandon themselves to all the gloomy horrors 
of despair, and hopeless of any redress in this 
world, they desperately rush for refuge on the next. 
Nay, even while convinced of its atrocity, they fre- 
quently implore the merey of the Almighty, for 
the crime they are about to commit, and then direct 
a trembling and irresolute hand to the purposes of 
self-destruction. But they think that their happiness 
is gone, and all the avenues of hope closed upon 
them forever; and under this persuasion, they force 
themselves upon an action, which their better 
judgment, in the coo] moments of reflection, would 
lead them to abhor. 

To these it may be observed, that in the hour of 
difficulty and danger, a firm and steady reliance on 
Divine Providence, is absolutely necessary, and 
that it is also fully adequate to our support, in the 
inost trying circumstances. ‘There is not a doubt, 


but it was the intention of the benevolent Creator of 
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the universe, that, in the whole existence of man, | certain conditions, some set of duties connected 


there should be a preponderance of happiness; and | é 
the suicide, who flies from the part assigned him, 


we are too weak and too short-sighted to determine 
what is best for ourselves, or most likely to pro- 
duce this end. Know we not the vicissitudes of 
human life? Cannot the same Almighty Hand, 
which, with salutary correction, has reduced us to 
a low estate, raise us again, ina moment, toa 
greater height of prosperity and joy? And will it 
be no satisfaction to look back on our past suffer- 
ings with a recollection that we have borne them 
firmly, and as became men? We know not for 
what we are reserved; and shall we, by arash im- 
patience, counteract the purposes of eternal wis- 
dom? Or can it rationally be expected, that we 
shall be entitled to the mercy and forgiveness of the 
Almighty, even while we are committing an act of 
rebellion against his holy will? But it is much to 
be doubted, whether these principles have ever be- 
come deeply rooted in the minds of those, who with- 
draw from life, under the sudden pressure of mis- 
fortune. Having never been sufficiently accustomed 
to look up for support in adversity, to the great 
Father of mankind, they are easily discouraged, 
their minds are weak and languid, and offer an 
easy access to the approaches of despair.....of des- 
pair, that pest of the human race! That blackest of 
the demons of darkness! Where shall I find words, 
tinged with sufficient horror, to convey the detes- 
tation I feel of thy indescribable deformity ‘ Thou 
stalkest forwards like a malignant fiend, scattering 
destruction in thy course, blasting the vale of beauty 
with thy breath, and tearing up every blooming 
floweret, planted by the hand of hope, to cheer the 
rugged path of life, and beguile the wanderer of 
his woe....’Tis thou, who howlest in the storm of 
affliction, ’tis thou, who conjurest up that midnight 
of the mind, which blinds the hapless wretch to 
every sense of danger....and-after conducting him 
to the edge of a dreadful precipice, beyond which he 
cannot stretch his view, nor see his desperate situ- 
ation, in the full extent of its horrors, pushest him 
at once down the unfathomable and unknown abyss. 
Oh! may we never feel the benumbing grasp of 
thy cold icy hand, leading us on to certain ruin! 
May we ever be on our guard against thy first ap- 
proaches, and while we are free from thy tyranny, 
let us resist with all our might, the spells of thy too 
powerful magic. Let us never, fora moment, lose 
sight of the sweet visions of hope. 

ibdbiakes While your hearts are yet sincere, 

Th’ assaults of discontent and doubt repel; 

Dark even at noontide is our mortal sphere: 


But let us hope....to doubt is to rebel ... 
Let us exult in hope, that all shall yet be well. 


Proceed we now to the arguments of those 
who boast of having conquered the prejudices 
of human nature, and discarded 

All that the nurse and all the priest have taught. 

It is urged, that tu die voluntarily, and by one’s 
own hand, shews much more courage than to 
drag on a listless life of ignominy and mental, as 
well as bodily pain. But this is easily answered, 
by observing, that though the immediate act may, 
m some degree, partake of a phrenzied courage, 
yet it certainly shews a dastardly spirit meanly 
bending under present evils, and unable to bear 
up against the pressure of misfortune, thus to 
shrink from their approach. 

But, as this argument cannot greatly affect the 
question either way, let us hear, what further is 
adduced on the affirmative side : 

If life, it is objected, be a gift, where is the crime 
ef disposing of it as we choose, or of resigning it 
when it becomes a burden? If it be bestowed as 
a blessing, is it not absurd to suppose, that we 
may not lawfully rid ourselves of it when it ceases 
tobe so? Noone, who sincerely believes that God 
is the Governor of the Universe, can lay any 
stress upon this argument. ‘his belief naturally 
leads us to conclude, that there must be some 








with our present state of existence; and how can 


in the great drama of human life, be said to fulfil 
those duties, or those conditions? Obedience and 
submission to the decrees of providence are ina 
particular degree incumbent on all, but the suicide 
arrogantiy throws back the gift of life into the 
hands of the bountiful giver, and tacitly charges 
him with injustice for having bestowed it. The 
absurdity and weakness of the reasoning which 
overlooks these circumstances need not be pointed 
out.—The latter part of this objection has already 
been fully noticed. It may not be amiss, however, 
to repeat, that where misery is so often attendant 
upon success, and blessings are so frequently the 
companions of disappoinment, we should be very 
cautious how we judge of any circumstance till our 
opinicn be justified by the event. If this considera- 
tion were suffered to have its due weight, it would 
form no inconsiderable check te the progress of 
suicide. 

It is further urged, that there is no expresss pro- 
hibition of suicide in the scriptures. Neither is 
there any express command respecting self-pre- 
servation. But an horror of suicide, and a wish 
for the preservation of life are both equally 
implanted in the human breast, and neither of 
them can be removed but by some violent con- 
cussion of the mental and corporeal] system. 
The precepts of the Gospel, however, invariably 
inculcate a resignation to the divine will, and a 
submission to every dispensation of his providence. 
This is diametrically opposite to the principles of 
the self-murderer. Again, is it probable that in 
commanding mankind to do no murder, the silence 
of the scriptures respecting suicide should be con- 
sidered as an exception in favor of the most despe- 
rate and horrid of all murders? ‘Those who are 
best acquainted with the spirit of the sacred 
writings, will scarcely be persuaded to think so. 
But, as the question before us.is put in the most 
general terms, whether any circumstances what- 
ever of human misery, can possibly justify the 
act of self-slaughter, let us consider the argument 
which apparently catries the greatest weight in 
the opinion of the favourers of suicide, just observ- 
ing that if this be completely answered, the subject 
seems to admit of no further debate. 

When all the ties of sentiment and affection, 
which attach the heart to this world, are, by a 
variety of circumstances, dissolved or torn asunder; 
when I ama forlorn and solitary being, whom 
wretchedness alone accompanies, and to whom life 
is beeome a burden;why should I not deliver myself 
from so much misery, by putting an immediate 
end to my existence ? 

It will readily be granted, that where any position 
is calculated to infringe materially upon the best 
interests of society, we should be exceedingly 
cautious how we admit its truth. ‘That thisis the 
case in the instance before us is manifest. Should 
the opinion become predominant, every person who 
feels a tedium of life, and wishes to resign it, would 
avail himself of the excuse. The fatal consequences 
likely to follow such a general laxity of principle, 
form, in my opinion, a strong presumptive proof of 
its fallacy. But, it is evident, that there are few, 
very few, indeed, who are really reduced to this 
extremity of wretchedness, and how unfair, to say 
no worse of it, is that argument which makes a 
very uncommon occurrence the groundwork of a 
general principle—shew me the man who is desti- 
tute of friends, who is torn from every connection 
in life, which he once held dear, are there yet no 
duties for him to perform? No wretchedness 
which his assistance could ameliorate? Will 
not acts of humanity and benevolence again 
connect him with life? Again raise around the 
tender and affectionate sympathies of our nature. 


Is there nothing valuable, nothing comsalotary in 
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| the recollection ofa virtuous aetion? Are not the 
praises of those we love grateful and soothing to 
the ear of friendship, and is not a remembrance 
of their worth an encouragement to bear alittle long- 
er the load of earthly existence, under the idea that 
by an imitation of their virtues we mav be eventually 
united forever? But I appealto the experience of 
every one present, (and to experience, in cases of 
this nature, we must ever have recourse) whether 
it does not more frequently happen that the suicide 
is surrounded with friends the most dear, with 
relations the most affectionate, who are ever ready 
to condole with him in his afflictions, and to ad- 
minister every consolation in their power. How 
then must his sorrowful exit affectthose? Does it, 
indeed, leave no stigma behind it? Have allthe world 
freed themselves from prejudices, as he supposes 
he himself has done? Ought we not even to 
respect the prejudices of virtue? But above ail, 
and what most essentially affects the present 
argument, are the persens he holds most dear, 
free trom those supposed prejudices, and will 
not a ceath by his own hand awaken in theif 
bosoms the most poignant anguish! Let the man 
of real sensibility eonsider the distracted situa- 
tion of a mother, a wife, or a daughter, enter- 
ing the fatal apartment, and beholding the son 
of her love, the husband of her choice, the 
father on whom her fond hopes, ever leaned for 
support, weltering in his blood, or expiring in 
the fatal noose. Surely this melancholy, this 
moving consideration would be sufficient to arrest 
the fatal stroke ere it fell, charm away the 
wildness of despair, and reduce any person, not 
entirely insensible, to right reason. But supposing 
it possible for a man to be. entirely insulated 
from the world, and void of every interest 
therein, that no duty remains which ‘it was not 
in his power to perform, that no one would lament 
his loss nor shed the tears of pity on his tomb, 
still the duty he owes the great author of his 
being remains unimpaired, and in its full force. 
No circumstance can invalidate this; it is eternal 
and immutable, founded on the everlasting basis 
of justice, gratitude, and truth. 





Who then art thou, vain man, who settest 
thyself up as a judge between the almighty and 
his creatures? Canst thou suppose that he is 
ignorant of the proper time of calling thee 
from a state of probation to the rewards of 
virtue or the punishments of vice? Has he, in- 
deed, confided to thee the privilege of rushing inte 
his presence, when even thy outrageous passions 
have so far blinded thy reason as to make thee 
weary of life? Tremble at the just indignation 
which awa:ts thy presumption. Thou art. but 
a child of the dust; be humble and be wise. If 
it be asked; how then am I to bear such a 
complication of misery? ‘The answer is obvious, 
and may be delivered in a few words: fly te 
the consolation of religion—repese thy troubles 
and: thy sorrows in the bosom of a benevolent 
Deity, and never think of suicide till bis pro- 
mises of comfort and support are found to be 
fallacious. 

But, before we dismiss the subject, it may 
be well to observe, that though much has been 
said against the principle of suicide, yet it was 
never meant to be asserted that there are no 
gradations of guilt in this, as well as in other 
crimes, or that every act of sel“murder is equally 
offensive and enormous. Doubtless, there are fre- 
quently mitigating circumstances, which greatly 
lessen its criminality. But it is not for man to 


judge his fellow-man; it rests with the almighty 
alone to determine and to punish, or to pardon, as 
is most consistent with the dictates of his justice 
and mercy. 

Upon the whole, however, it appears that no 
circumstances of human misery can justily the 





crime of suicide, whether we consider it as an 
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outrage against every principle of self-preserva- 
tion in the individual, as an injury to society in 
general, or as an act of rebellion against the divine 
muejesty of God, the great ruler of the universe. 

— 


TURKISH MANNER OF DRINKING COFFEE, 


Coffee to be good, must either be ground into 
powder, or it must be pounded as the Turks do, 
in an iron mortar, with a heavy pestle. 

The Turks first put the coffee, dry into the cof- 
fee pot, and set it over a very slow fire, or embers, 
till it is warm, and sends forth a fragrant smell, 
shaking it often: then from another pot, they pour 
on it boiling water. They then hold it a little lon. 
ger over the fire, till there is on its top a white 
froth, like cream, but it must not boil, but only 
gently rise; it is then poured backward and for- 
ward, two or three times, from one pot into another 
and it soon becomes clear. Some put in a spoonful 
of fresh water, to make it clear sooner; or lay a 
cloth dipt in cold water on the top of the pot. Cof- 
fee should be roasted in an eartken, or iron pan, 
and the slower it is roasted the better. As often 
as it crackles, it must be taken off the fire. The 
Turks often roast it in a baker’s oven, while it is 
heating. 

== 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS, 
FOR THE PORT' FOLIO, 


In the conducting of this paper, in such factious 
times, as the present, the Editor, far from dreaming 
ef general approbation, constantly anticipates, and 
is stedfastly prepared to hear much Jacobinical 
censure; and many a timid doubt, and lukewarm 
suggestion. He proceeds fearlessly on his way, 
and uniformly publishes his opinions with the free- 
dom of one, who is “mo man’s heir, or slave.” 
Uncontroulled by the vulgar, uninfluenced by 
foreign or domestic dictation, unconnected with 
any political club, he is his own counsellor, and 
trusts to Time to test the utility of the politi- 
eal speculations in the Port Folie. Meanwhile 
the subsequent extract of a letter, from a venerable 
friend, will more than counterbalance a load of 
jacobinical obloquy, and vulgar disapprobation. 


“ The extreme rarity of men of letters in this 
country, has led you to suppose that I might be 
capable of assisting you in your literary labours. 
But although none can be more sincere in 
wishing you success, I can only assist you in a 
subordinate way, as I do not belong to the class of 
authors, and am, by no means, a favourite with 


the sovereign people. 


* But, that I may not abase too far the order to 
which I belong, I give you notice that I belong to 
the class of readers, without whom the class of 
authors could not exist; and I am an old member 
of this society, for 1 have been a reader since the 
year 1739. It would be needless for me to say, 


that I approve ef the doctrines of the Oldschool) | 


as contained in your writings. My reading, my 
liabits, my conviction, the company I have kept, 
and the connections I have formed, all ‘tend to 
confirm me in the belief of these doctrines, and the 
longer T consider them, the more I amconvinced of 
their truth and usefulness to society. I approve of 
your design, as announced in your prospectus, and 
hope that, even in these days of jacobin fury, your 


speculations are useful to keep same people in, 
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their senses, who are in danger of being infected 


with the madness of the times. You wil] not ex- 


pect any jacobin subscribers, as that sect have been 
taught by their demagogues to wink hard against 
the clearest light, and to believe nothing, except 
what isrecommended by theirleaders. I have long 
waited in vain in the hope that they might be 
enlightened by events; but there is nothing that 
seems to have any effect on them, for, although 
what they called the French repudlic, by a figure of 
speech, very common in Ireland, was nothing but a 
succession of different despots; and although Buo- 
naparte, by the assistance of forty grenadiers, has 
annihilated the very appearance of republicanism 
in France; yet our infatuated Jacobins are still 
eager to introduce among us the infernal doctrines 
of the r'rench revolution.” 


It isa fact that within two years a Philadelphia 
publisher offered to print for the Devé/, if he would 
be graciously pleased to favor him with his specu- 
lations. We have not yet heard that Beelzebub 
has accepted this flattering offer, though the works 
of the Devil would probably prove quite agreeable 
to the sovereign people, as he is known to be a 
perfect republican character, and has had the 
honour of founding the Pandemonium, a republic, 
more ancient than the world, 


STANZAS TO THOMAS JEFFERSON, 


President of the United States. 
National A’gis, 8th December. 


The lover of exquisite vevsification, and the 
votary of refined genius, are invited to seek the 
sonnet of the Sutton songstress, under the signature 
of Rosanna Maria, agreeably to the above re- 
ference. 

The perusal of it has brought to mind the first 
lines of other stanzas addressed, by a Virginia 
bard, to Mr. Jefferson, on his return from Europe, 


«« Great patron of Virginia state, 
“ We hail thee equal with the great.” 


We recommend to these laureate rhymsters, “ if 
this fall into their hands to revolve,” that ** some are 
born great, some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon them.” 

Most lamentably indigent must be that fame, 
which can be enriched by such contributions. 

The following stanza is selected as a specimen 
of pure and perspicuous versification, from the pen 
of Rosanna. 

Here can no poet’s mercenary song, 

Echo the praises of a courtly throng, 

Nor the poor wealth of many a powerful state 
Buy a new bonor for the truly great. 

Mr. Blake, the Editor of the Attorney General’s 
newspaper, caHed the National Agis, criticised with 
no little severity, last summer, an occasional ode 
styled, “ Rule New-England,” written by Mr. 
Paine, of Boston. 

We recommend to the Editor of the Aigis, to 
exercise his “ acute and penetrating” talent at 
criticism upon the stanzas of his Rosanna. 

CERTIFICATE OF GOOD CHARACTER. 

‘The House of Delegates inthe State of Virginia ; 
have passed certain resohutions. about the “ extreme 
licentiousness of the Federal Editors, in the abuse of 
the President,” and in order to express their “ entire 


disapprobation of the attacks” made on his charac- 


ter, they subjoin a kind of certificate of their belief 
in * the purity and uprightness of his motives.” If 
the President should ever get out of place, this cer- 
lificate may» possibly be of some use in recom- 
nending him, to a new one, inthe Staie ef Virginia. 
tiough we are far from thinking, that in any other 








| Paris is filled with malecontents? 


State, it would avail him, even as a passport, what. 
ever ‘¢ pleasureable duty’ the Delegates might have 
felt ‘¢ in declaring, that there isno man in Ame- 
** rica, who deserves more of the confidence and 
‘* support of these United States, than the en/ight- 
+ ened, philosophic, benevolent and patriotic REPUB- 


** LICAN—Thomas Jefferson.” In this climax, 
we are surprised to find so pretty a title as “ Serene,” 
omitted ; more especially as the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Vermont Legislature, lately inserted it 
in their Certificate. It would not surprise us to see 
a regular series of these Certifieates, made out and 
hied, during, the winter, as “ expressions of the 
‘- public will,” and what is still more of a peep 
into futurity, we venture to predict Legislative 
shackles upon the liberty of the press. The par- 
ty now in power will not be satisfied to wait the 
slow operation, of * the detestation and discoun- 
tenance of good men, manifested in private life,” 
which, in the language (perhaps in the opinion) 
of Governor M‘Kean, * will prove more efficacious 
* to purify and reform the press, than legislative 
‘* acts, or judicial animadversion.’’ Their vices 
and their follies, their Aypocrisy and their incapacity 


for Government, must and will be blazoned to the 


Country, and they will infallibly be driven to take 
shelter under “ legal restraint” or the consequences 
to them will be ruin and desolation. 


The following article, from an English journal, 
has not found its way into any of our newspaperse 
We copy it, because it is well written, and of much 
interest. 

‘“* The immense armies, which Buonaparte for- 
merly carried into the field. are scarcely more won- 
derful than the vast bodies of workmen he now em- 
ploys all over the republic. The capital does not 
engage more of his attention than the departments; 
and here, I am certain, there must be several thou- 
sands in his pay. He is building three new bridges 
over the Seine, and he is repairing and beautifying 
all the public buildings. Ifyou go to the Library, 
to the Pantheon, to the Louvre, to the Monuments, 
to the Invalids....you find thom all crowded with 
masons and carpenters. The churches are 
not overlooked. A good many had been sold, and 
are now converted into shops and warehouses; 
but the marks of devastation are rapidly disappear- 
ing from all the rest. Great improvements are 
making in various parts of the town, at the public 
expense. Near the Place de Carousel, whole streets 
have been lately pulled down, and there are others 
marked out, which are to be removed immediately. 
Ifone considers, at the same time, the works that 
are carrying on at Boulogne, at Havre, at Lyons, 
and on the Rhine, one is lostin astonis!ment. It 
is easy to conceive. that Buonaparte should wish to 
do all this from the well known magnificence of his 
views; but how he is able to sup»ly the expense 
appears altogether unaccountable. Every salary is 
in arrear, and there is no doubt that he is often 
extremely embarrassed to find money for the most 
necessary purposes. 

“ But as he has rivalled Julius Cesar, in military 
achievements, it seems now to be the grand object 
of his ambition, that his reign should resemble that 
of Augustus, in the prosperity of the arts. I fear 
he has little moderation, and that it is A/mse/f alone 
that enters into all his calculations. Yet, from are- 
gard to his own glory, he must have laid aside all 
thoughts of extending his. conquests. Though his, 
attitude must remain formidable and comm anding 
he would enter upon.a new war with infinite disad- 
vantages. ‘lhe enthusiasm, produced by the revo- 
lution is gone. He weuld only have the means 
ofa regular government, while he would have to 
struggle with all the dangers of usurped power. 
Would be venture to put Lasnes, Massena, or An- 
gereau at the head of a hundred thousand men?.... 
Would he himsclf now venture into Italy, when 
At any rate,his 
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crown would be at stake. 
‘success would be the signal for his enemies to con- 
spire against him. The discontent, which he now 
dams up, is gathering in secret, and will be ready 
every moment to btirst forth, and overwhelm him. 
From his wonderful talents, he might perhaps 
reasonably hope for uninterrupted triumph; but 
fortune still is fickle, and, when her frowns would 
be so fatal, it is not very probable that he will 
put himself in her power. 

‘I do not at all envy Paris the splendid monu- 
ments which the chief consul is raising of his ereat- 
ness; nor do I think, that we incur any disgrace, 
from being, in this respect, so much outdone. A 
despotic government is not an unmixed evil. When 
the whole resources of a great country are in the 
irresponsible hands of one man, he may confer 
great benefitson the community. But bridges and 
picture galleries are but a poor compensation for 
the loss of freedom. If the English government 
could appropriate the revenue according to its ca- 
price, and could arbitrarily seize private property,* 
upon giving the owner a little stock, upon the valu- 
ation of one of its own agents, I have not the 
smallest doubt, that the vanity of our kings and 
ministers would prompt them to adorn the metro- 
polis, and to raise edifices, not inferior to those, 
which constitute the boast of the enslaved Pari- 
sians.”’ 

The following is a thorough paced Jacobin dream, 
quite in the sans culotte costume. It will be worth 
the reading. Ifthe reader do not find in it more 
wit, than to Jacobin belongs, he may burm the ar- 
ticle, and let it be a profound secret. 
bin from whom we had it, told us, that though he 
considered it in point of argument, as an unanswer- 
able defence of his favourite statesman, yet it 
would not do for the weak brethren, and, therefore, 
it must be a secret. Wedo not say it is unanswer- 
able. But we will say that it is in point of argu- 
ment against a certain charge the very strongest 
defence of the great man, which has yet appeared. 


THE MI°TAMORPHOSIS. 
BY A JACOBIN. 


In days of yore, as poets tell, 
When Jove in love with mortals fell, 
He stripp’d off dignity and pride, 
Laid all bis thunder-bolts aside ; 
From high Olympus made escape 
To beastly deeds, in beastly shape.,.. 
By turns, as lewdness spurr’d him on, 
A bull, a serpent or a swan.... 
Yet, when the lustful fit was o’er, 
He rose, resplendent, as before: 
Ascended heav’h’s bright throne again, 
Majestic king of gods and men! 
Again the blasting thunder hurl’d, 
And snuff’d the incense of a world, 
Say, then, ye scoundrel tory crew, 
Who make of morals such ado : 
Since Jove could make himself a beast, 
On Grecian beauty’s charms to feast; 
If he, whom jacobins adore, 
Should lust to kennel with a wh....e, 
If, scorning all his country’s dames,f 
No tint, but jet, his blood inflames, 
Why should our demi-god forbear 
A transient veil of soot to wear, 
Why net his godship put away, 
Invest himself in Afric’s clay, 
Smear with lamp-black his pallid wax, 
And look and smell. like other blacks, 
To charm the lovely Sally’s eye, 
And wallow in a negro-sty : 
Then take his proper form again, 
The pride of virtue....first of men. 
In vain you prate of moral ruies, 
The net of priests....the bait of fools : 





* The proprietors of the houses, pulled dgwn near the 
Place de Carousel, one morning were presented with an ar- 
rette, informing them that their wames had been put upon 
the national books for an annuity, and that they must im- 
mediately remove....No-petitioning....no hearing by counsel 
--..NO appeal to a jury. 

+ This is 2 ssintalce,:.Fle did net scorn all his country’s 
danses. ai iletesisy haaga miockes tale. 
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He shall not lose beneath your rod, 

The ancient birth-right of a god.... 

Lo, while his wonted form I seek, 

The rosy hue forsakes his cheek, 

Ard straight, by transformation strange, 
From white'to black his features change! 
His tresses fall, and in their stead, 

A fleece shoots curling from his head, 
Flat sinks the bridge, that prop’d his nose, 
Which round his nostril plumper grows: 
His jaw protrudes, his lip expands, 
Pah! he secretes by all the glands: | 
His legs inflect: his stature shrinks, 
And from his skin all Congo stinks: 
Behold him now, by Capid sped, 

In darkness sneak to Sally’s bed: 

With philosophic nose inquire, 

How rank the sable race perspire. 

In foul pollution steep his life, 

Insult the ashes of his wife: 

All the paternal duties smother, 

Give his white girls a yellow brother; 
Mid loud hosannas of his knaves, 

From his own loins raise herds of slaves. 
With numbers to outvote the free, 

And smoke the yankies, five for three. 
Yet shall he not be long confin’d 

Tro the base mould of Afric’s kind; 

But with the morrow’s dawning light 
Resume his native red and white.... 
Then pure to jacobinic eyes, 

Claim the full tribute of their lies. 

Still under Smith’s and Jones’s pen, 
Appear the first of mortal men. 

Still in the praise of Dailas shine, 

Still seem to Lincoln aH divine. 

Still worshipp’d as a god remain, 

By Cheetham, Grainger and Duane: 
And, spite of all you tories can, 

Still wield the state....rHe PEOPLE’s MAN. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A GENTLEMAN AT 
CINCLNATI, DATED Nov. 30. 

Our Territory, or perhaps I now ought to say 
State, long secluded from the political bustle of the 
members of the union, is now convulsed with par- 
ty rage. ‘That hideous monster, Jacobinism, under 
the specious name of Republicanism, which has so ra- 
dically destroyed the liberties, the happiness, and the 
prosperity of the French Nation, and has made such 

dangerous innovations in the United States, is now 
stalking through our country, with rapid strides. 
Ruin and disorder are in the train; where the fa- 
tal iniatuation of the people will stop | am not able 
to foresee. It will not stop, indeed, until great mis- 
chief be effected. A Convention, to frame a Con- 
stitution is now sitting at Chilicethe, completely un- 
der Jacobinical influence. What sort of a thing 
this written Constitution will be F cannot anticipate. 
One act of this Convention I have seen, and I flat- 
ter myself it will have a good effect. The Wash- 
ington party made a proposal to submit the Consti- 
tution proposed to the People for their acceptance, 
or rejection ; and, in the resolution, pointed out the 
metiod of taking the popular sense on the question. 
This proposal was immediately rejected by the 
self-stiled republicans, who compose three fourths of 
ihe house. 
take this in high dudgeon. So great an evidence 
of want of confidence in their wisdom will never be 
submitted to with impunity. The mushrooms of 


thority, will soon, I persuade myself, be obliged to 
sink to that obscurity, from which they never should 
| have been drawn ; and the disciples of the Old-school, 
who certainly possess the talents of the country, 
be again found necessary to the correct administra- 
r tion of our Government. 

| A nobleman lately advising his son to keep in- 
ferior. people at a distance, a tradesman, who over- 
heard the admonition, replied, “1 am very sorry, 
my lord, you did not give the young gentleman 
this advice before he got deeply in my books.” 


The ensuing sketch of a French Cataline, may 





stig yest to sonie that tkere is a close: resemblance 


The Sovereign People I think will } 


the day who are now clothed with a little brief au- } 
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of Cardinal de Retz, in this gountry. “ Cardinal 
de Retz was proud to be called the Little Cataline. 
Ambitious without measure, he knew ne restraint, 
and was fearless of danger. To gain his point, 
he made use, alternately, of gallantry and politics, 
vice and virtue, religion and the passions. Quick, 
subtle, and of an unruly imagination; his schemes, 
though he had great penetration, and a vast extent 
of capacity, always bordered on the chimerical. He 
was fond of all extraordinary projects, and endea- 
voured to put them in execution, by methods the 
least common, and the fullest of artifice. 


The talents of M. Jekyll for wit and pleasantry 
are well known. Being at Covent Garden, the 
other evening, to hear Mrs. Billington, in Love in a 
Village, a friend sitting with him in a box, asked 
him on her appearance, whether that was Rossetta, 
to which the wit, replied in the negative by observ- 
ing it was Grand Cairo, The allusion was at the 
embonpoint of the Syren, and the comparison be- 
tween the little village of Rosetta, and the over- 
grown size of the Egyptian Capital. 


The.wits of London have playfully sported the 
subsequent list of plays to be represented during 
the winter for the benefit of certatn well knowa 
characters. 


Wit without Money, For the benefit of R. B. Sheridan, Esq. 


Management, + - . “ = 
The Farmer, - - ° ° 
The Old Bachelor, . - 

Road to Ruin; o 


T. Harris, 
Sir John Sinclair, 
- Duke of Queensbury, 
Coffee House at New-Market 


Naval Pillar, - - - - Lord St. Vincent. 
Poor Soldier, - ° Col. Geo. Hanger. 
The Way to keep Him, ° : Mrs. Jordan. 
Cato, - e ° Lord Thurlow. 
The Mysterious Husband, - - The P. of Wales, 
Che Widowed Wife, - : - .The Princess. 
Wheel of Fortune, - Sir Harry Vane Tempest, 
The Constant Couple, . Lord and Lady Derby. 
The Critic, - - ° - Dr. Parr, 
The Humorist, - - - Caleb Whitefoord. . 
Che Distressed Baronet, - - Sir John Lade. 
The Tender Husband, - - Lord Derby. 
Cheap Living, - - “ Jack Wilmot 
— 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


The imitation of Integer vite is very elegantly 
and wittily accomplished, by an ingenious friend, 
who, we hope, will frequently exercise his pen, in 
the service of the gracious muse. Such sprightly 
turns from the Roman poets, are very delightful to 
the editor. He remembers a whimsical version of 
“ Persicos Odi, puer,'‘apparatus,”’ which is supposed 
to be addressed to his chambermaid, by an old 
bachelor. 


The neatness of Batavian wrows, 

Their mops and pails in endless rows 

1 hate, and suffer in my room 

A duster, only and a broom. 

Each Saturday, upon your knees 

Scour, scrub your kitchen, as you please, 
But where I sit, and where | lie, 

The floor, Rebecca, shall be dry. 


—— 


“The Metamorphosis, by a Jacobin,” which i 
inserted among our paragraphs, is one of the most 
poetical, severe, and well deserved satires, of 
American origin, we haye ever perused. 


| We are bewitched with “ Beatrice.” 
F =We rejoice to hear from “ Asmodeo.’”’ 


The letter from Verbal and Trochee will soon. 
appear.. 


| Numerous favours are under consideration. Cor. 
respondents, impatient for an early attention, nyust 
b Write corly in the weeks , 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


[imitations of Spenser are generally uncouth, or languid. 
The * Castle of Indolence,’ and the * School mistress,” are 
inost honourable exceptions to this general remark. We 
may add the following stanzas, from the pen of some 
ingenious, but unknown writer, 


‘* Lost in the dreary shades of dull obscurity.” 


They were snatched from the perishable pages of a fugi- 
tive publication, and preserved by the care of the editors 
of an annual repositery of poetical pieces. Seldom hasa 
mere bantling of poetry exhibited a form more finished. 
The initial lines of the second stanza are very tersely ex- 
pressed. . ‘The description of our bachelor’s room iu the 
ninth, of his precise habits in the tenth, and of the topics 
ef aclub, in the eleventh stanzas, is well imagined, and 
happily given, Single lines too, ere not without 
brillianey, 
But when the Sabath-day might challenge more, 
Or feast, or birth-day, should it chance to be, 
A glossy suit, devoid of stain, he wore, 
And gold bis buttons glanc’d, so fiir to see. 
his social moments own’d, 
The generous signet of the purple wine. 
are striking examples. } 


THE OLD BACHELOR. 


and 





AFTER THE MANNER OF SPENSER. 


This poemisre-printed from the Town and Country Maga- 
zine for 1777.—The Editor has never seen it elsewhere, 
though its excellence ought to have rescued it from 
obscurity. 


In Phebus’ region while some bards there be 

That sing of battles, and the trumpet’s roar; 

Yet these, | ween, more powerful bards than me, 

Above my ken, om equal pinions soar! 

Haply a scene of meanér view to scan, 

Beneath their laurel’d praise my verse may give, 
To trace the features of unnoticed man: 

Deeds, else forgotten, in my verse may live! 

Her lore, may hap, instructive sense may teach, 

From weeds of humbler growth within my lowly 
reach. 

A wight there was, who, single and alone, 

Had crept from vigoroas youth to waning age, 
Nor e’er was worth, nor e’er was beauty known 

His heart to captive, or his thought engage: 
Some feeble joyaunce, though his conscious mind 

Might female worth or beauty give to wear, 

Yet to the nobler sex he held confin’d 

The genuine graces of the soul sincere, 

And well could show, with saw or proverb quaint, 

All semblance woman’s soul, and all her beauty 
paint. 

In plain attire this wight apparel’d was, 

(For much he conn’d of frugal lore and knew) 
Nor, till some day of larger note might cause, 

From iron-bound chest his better garb he drew: 
But when the Sabath-day might challenge more, 

Or feast, or birth-day should it chance to be, 

A glossy suit, devoid of stain he wore, 

And gold his buttons glanced so fair to see, 
Gold clasp’d his shoon, by maiden brush'd so sheen, 
And his rough beard he shav’d, and donn’d his linen 

clean. 


But.in his common garb a coat he wore, 
A faithful coat that long its lord had known, 
That once was black, but now was black no more, 
Atting’d by various colours not its own. 

All from his nostrils was the front imbrown’d, 
And down the back ran many a greasy line, 
While, here and there, his social moments own’d, 

The generous signet of the purple wine. 
Brown o’er the bent of eld his wig appear’d, 
Like fox’s trailing tail by hunters sore asseir’d. 
One only maid he had, like turtle true, 

But not like turtle gentle, soft, and kind; 
For many a time her tongue bewray’d the shrew, 

And in meet words unpack’d her peevish mind: 
Ne form'd was she to raise the soft desire 

That stirs the tingling blood in youthful vein, 
Ne form’d was she to light the tender fire, 

By wany a bard is sung in many 4@ strain: 
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Hook’d was her nose, and countless wrinkles told, 
W hat no man durst to her, I ween, that she was old. 


When the clock told the wonted hour was come 
W hen from his nightly cups the wight withdrew, 
Right patient would she watch his wending home, 
His feet she heard, and soon the bolt she drew. 
If long his time was past, and leaden sleep 
O’er her tir’d eye lids 'gan his reign to stretch, 
Oft would she curse that men such hours should 
keep, 
And many a saw ’gainst drunkenness would 
preach; 
Haply if potent gin had arm’d her tongue, 
All on the reeling wight a thund’ring peal she rung. 
For though the blooming queen ef Cyprus’ isle, 
O’er her cold bosom long had ceas’d to reign, 
Qn that cold bosom still could Bacchus smile, 
Such beverage to own if Bacchus deign: 
For wine she priz’d not much, for stronger drink 
Its medicine, oft a cholic-pain will call, 
And for the medicine's sake, might envy think, 
Oft would a cholic-pain her bowels enthrall; 
Yet much the proffer did she loath and say 
No dram might maiden taste,and often answer’d nay. 


So, as in single animals he joy’d 
One cat, and eke ene dog, his bounty fed: 
The first the cate-devouring mice destroy’d, 
T..ieves heard the last,and trom his threshold fled: 
All in the sun-be ams basked the lazy cat, 
Her mottled length in couchant posture laid; 
On one accustomed chair while Pompey sat, 
And loud he bark'd should Puss his right invade. 
The human pair oft mark'd them as they lay, 
And haply sometimes thought like cat and dog 
were they. 


A room he had that fac’d the southern ray, 
Where oft he walk’d to set his thoughts in tune, 
Pensive he passed its length an hour or twa, 
All to the music of his creaking shoon. 
And at the end a darkling closet stood, 
Where books he kept of old research and new, 
In seemly order rang’d on shelves of wood, 
And rusty nails, and phials not a few: 
Thilk place a wooden box beseemeth well, 
And papers squar’d and trimm’d for use unmeet 
to tell. 


For still in form he plac’d his chief delight, 
Nor lightly broke his old accustom’d rule, 
And such uncourteous would he hold the wight 
That e’er displaced a table, chair or stool; 
And oft in meet array their ranks review'd; 
For novel forms, though much those forms had 
graced, 
Himself and maiden-minister eschew’d. 
One path he trod, nor ever would decline 
A hair’s unmeasur’d breadth from off the ev'n line. 


A Club select there was, where various talk 

On various chapters pass’d the ling’ring hour, 
And thither oft he bent his evening walk, 

And warm’d to mirthby wine’s enlivening pow’r. 
And oft on politics the preachments ran, 

If a pipe lent its thought-begetting fume, 
And oft important matters would they scan, 

And deep in council fix a, nation’s doom, 
And oft they chuckled loud at jest or jeer, 
Or bawdy tale the most, thilk much they lov’dto hear. 


For men like him they were, of like consort, 
Thilk much the honest muse must needs con- 
demn, 
Who made of women’s wiles their wanton sport, 
And bless’d their stars that kept their curse 
from them! 
No honest love they knew, no melting smile 
That shoots the transportsto the throbbing heart! 
Thilk knew they not but ina harlot’s guile 
Lascivious smiling through the mask of art: 
And so of women deem’d they as they knew, 
And from a Demon's traits an Angel’s picture drew. 
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But most abhorr’d they Hymeneal rites, 
And boasted oft the freedom of their fate; 

Nor vail’d, as they opin’d, its best delytes, 
Those ills to balance that on wedlock wait; 

And often would they tell of hen-peck’d fool 
Snubb’d by the hard behest of sour-ey’d dame, 
And vow’d no tongue-arm’d woman’s freakish rule 

Their mirth sheuld quail, or damptheir generous 
flame :* 
Then pledged their hands, and toss’d their bumpers 
o’er. 
If e’er a doubt of softer kind arose 
Within seme breast of less obdurate frame, 
Lo! where its hideous form a Phantom shews 
Full in his view, and Cuckold is its name. 
flim Scorn attended with a glance askew, 
And Scorpion Shame for delicts not his own, 
Her painted bubbles, while Suspicion blew, 
And vex’d the region round the Cupid’s throne: 
‘“‘ Far be from us, they cry’d, the treach’rous bane, 
Far be the dimply guile, and far the fow’ry chain |" 


A NOSEGAY. 
The violet is modesty, 
For it coneeals itself; 
The rose is likewise modesty, 
Though it reveals itself; 
For it a blush betrays. 


The jes’min shews us innocence, 
So chaste, and pure its hue; 

The hyacinth, sweet diffidence, 
Which bends to shun our view, 
"Tis fancy thus pourtrays. 


The honeysuckle, sympathy, 
Distilling dewy tears; | 
The passion-flower, brevity; : 
Scarce blown, it disappears. 


The tulip is variety, 
That changes with the hour; 
The primrose is simplicity, 

, And Flora’s favorite flower. 


Thus in each plant, some lesson we may find 
Which serves t’improve, while it correctsthe mind; 
And flowers and weeds are an exhaustless store 

Of pleasure, profit, and intrinsic—lore. 

In short, each object, to a grateful heart, 
However humble, must delight impart. 

















EPIGRAM. : 
From the French. x 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. - 
That he had been to see a play, ti 
A Christian penitent one day ¥ 
Confess’d, with accusations sere, he 
And promis’d he’d do so no more. ce 
Let’s see, the sage confessor cries, re 
The guilt within the pleasure lies; of 
What was the play ?’—the wretch replied; b- 
’Twas the Deserter, rev’rend guide— of 
Since seeing it is your offence, pee 
Read it—to shew your penitence. pr 
no 
. EA 
* A line is wanting in the copy. sta 
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